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‘Tuer interest which flowers have excited in the breast of man 
from the earliest ages to the present day, has never been con- 
fined to any particular class of society, or quarter of the globe. 
Nature seems to have distributed them over the whole world 
to serve as a medicine to the mind—to give cheerfulness to the 
earth, and to furnish agreeable sensations to its inhabitants. The 
savage of the forest, in the joy of his heart, binds his brow with 
the native flowers of his woods, whilst a taste for their cultiva- 
tion increases in every country in proportion as the blessings of 
civilization extend.' From the humblest cottage enclosure to 
the most extensive park and grounds, nothing more conspicuously 
bespeaks the good taste of the possessor than a well cultivated 
flower garden: and it may very generally be remarked, that 
when we behold a humble tenement surrounded with ornamental 
plants, the possessor is a man of correct habits, and possesses 
domestic comforts ; whilst, on the contrary, a neglected weed- 
grown garden, or its total absence, marks the indolence, and un- 


happy state of those who have been thus neglectful of Flora’s ane 
favours. ye 


Of all luxurious indulgences, that of flowers is the most inno- 
cent. It is productive not only of rational gratification, but of 
many advantages of a permanent character. Love for a gar- 
der has a powerful influence in attaching men to their homes; 
and on this account every encouragement given to increase a 
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taste for ornamental gardening is an additional security for do- 
mestic comfort and happiness. It is likewise a recreation which 
conduces materially to health, promotes civilization, and softens 
the manners and tempers of men. It creates a love for the 
study of nature, which leads toa contemplation of the mysterious 
wonders that are displayed in the vegetable world around us, 
and which cannot be investigated without inclining the mind to- 
wards a just estimate of religion, and a knowledge of the narrow 
limits of our intelligence, when compared with the incompre- 
hensible power and wisdom of the Creator. 

Flowers are, of all embellishments, the most beautiful ; and of 
all created beings, man alone seems capable of deriving enjoy- 
ment from thems. The love for them commences with infancy, 
remains the delight of youth, increases with our years, and be- 
comes the quiet amusement of our declining days. The infant 
can no sooner walk than its first employment is to plant a flower 
in the garth, removing it ten times in an hour to wherever the 
sun seems to shine most favourably. ‘The school boy, in the care 
of his little plot of ground, relieves the tedium of his studies, and 
loses the anxious thoughts of the home he has left. In man- 
hood our attention is generally demanded by more active duties, 
or by more imperious, and perhaps less innocent, occupations ; but 
as age obliges us to retire from public life, the love of flowers, and 
the delights of a garden, return to soothe the later period of our 
life. 

To most persons, gardening affords delight as an easy and 
agreeable occupation ; and the flowers they so fondly rear, are 
cherished, from the gratification they afford to the organs of 
sight and of smell; but to the close observer of nature, and the 
botanist, beauties are unfolded, and wonders displayed that can- 
not be detected by the careless attention bestowed upon them by 
the multitude. In their growth, from the first tender shoots 
which rise from the earth through all the changes which 
they undergo to the period of their utmost perfection, he be- 
holds the wonderful works of creative power ; he views the bud 
as it swells, and looks into the expanded blossom, delights in its 
rich tints and fragrant smell, but, above all, Le feels a charm in 
contemplating movements and regulations before which all the 
combined ingenuity of man dwindles into nothingness. 





FREE SCHOOLS. 


Wuen noticing, some little time back, the will of the late 
Stephen Girard, and his legacies to the city, we entered most into 
a detail of the description of the edifice which he directs to be 
built for a college. We took occasion also to praise the plan of 
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its construction for durability, and as in accordance with correct 
hygiene. It may not be amiss to give his instructions in respect 
to the conditions under which orphans, for whom the institution 
is intended, shall be received, betore we noie, as is our intention 
agreeably to a former promise, foundations of a similar benevo- 
lent nature abroad. 


“ When,” says Mr. Girard in his will, “ the college and appurtenances shall 
have been constructed, and supplied with plain and suitable furniture and 
books, philosophical and experimental instruments and apparatus, and all 
other matters needful to carry my general design into execution ; the income, 
issues and profits of so much of the said sum of two millions of dollars as shall 
remain unexpended, shall be applied to maintain the said college according 
to my directions. 

1. The institution shall be organized as soon as practicable; and to ac- 
complish that purpose more effectually, due public notice of the intended 
opening of the college shall be given—so that there may be an opportunity 
to make selections of competent instructors, and other agents, and those who 
may have the charge of orphans, may be aware of the provisions intended for 
them. 

2. A competent number of instructors, teachers, assistants, and other ne- 
cessary agents, shall be selected, and when needful, their places from time 
to time supplied : they shall receive adequate compensation for their services: 
but no person shall be employed, who shall not be of tried skill in his or her 
proper department, of established moral character, and in all cases persons 
shall be chosen on account of their merit, and not through favour or in- 
trigue. 

3. As many poor white male orphans, between the ages of six and ten 
years, as the said income shall be adequate to maintain, shall be introduced 
into the college as soon as possible ; and from time to time as there may be 
vacancies, or as increased ability from income may warrant, others shall be 
introduced. 

4. On the application for admission, an accurate statement shall be taken 
in a book, prepared for the purpose, of the name, birth-place, age, health, 
condition as to relatives, and other particulars useful to be known of each 
orphan. 

5. No orphan should be admitted until the guardians or directors of the 
poor, or a proper guardian or other competent authority, shall have given, by 
indenture, relinquishment, or otherwise, adequate power to the Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Citizens of Philadelphia, or to directors, or others by them ap- 
pointed, to enforce, in relation to each orphan, every proper restraint, and to 
prevent relatives or others from interfering with, or withdrawing such or- 
phan from the institution. 

6. Those orphans, for whose admission application shall first be made, 
shall be first introduced,all other things concurring—and at all future times, 
priority of application shall entitle the applicant to preference in admission, 
all other things concurring; byt if there shall be at any time, more appli- 
cants than vacancies, and the applying orphans shall have been born in dif- 
ferent places, a preference shall be given—first, to orphans born in the city 
of Philadelphia ; secondly, to those born in any other part of Pennsylvania ; 
thirdly, to those born in the city of New York (that being the first port on 
the continent of North America at which I arrived;) and lastly, to those 
born in the city of New Orleans, being the first port on the said continent at 
which I first traded, in the first instance as first officer, and subsequently as 
master and part owner of a vessel and cargo. 

7. The orphans admitted into the college, shall be there fed with plain 
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but wholesome food, clothed with plain but decent apparel, (no distinctive 
dress ever to be worn) and lodged in a plain but safe manner: Due regard 
shall be paid to their health, and to this end their persons and clothes shal! 
be kept clean, and they shall have suitable and rational exercise and re- 
creation: ‘They shall be instructed in the various branches of a sound educa- 
tion, comprehending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, navi- 
gation, surveying, practical. conthomatics, astronomy, natural, chemical, and 
experimental philosophy, the French and Spanish languages, ad do not forbid, 
but I do not recommend the Greek and Latin languages)—and such other 
learning and science as the capacities of the several scholars may merit or 
warrant: I would have them taught facts and things, rather than words or 
signs: And, especially, I desire, that by every proper means, a pure attach- 
ment to our republican institutions, and to the sacred rights of conscience, as 
guaranteed by our happy constitutions, shall be formed and fostered in the 
minds of the scholars. 

8. Should it unfortunately happen, that any of the orphans, admitted into 
the college, shall, from mal-conduct, have become unfit companions for the 
rest, and mild means of reformation prove abortive, they should no longer 
remain therein. 

9. Those scholars, who shall merit it, shall remain in the college until 
they shall respectively arrive at between fourteen and eighteen years of age ; 
they shall then be bound out by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
Philadelphia, or under their direction, to suitable occupations, as those of 
agriculture, navigation, arts, mechanical trades, and manufactures, according 
to the capacities and acquirements of the scholars respectively, consulting, 
as far as prudence shall justify it, the inclinations of the several scholars, as 
to the occupation, art, or trade, to be learned.” 


Time has fully tested the utility of schools in which the or- 
phans and children of the poor receive the elements of a liberal 
education. Thousands who have become worthy, and many of 
them distinguished members of society, have been sent out ‘into 
the world from these free schools, supported by the legacies of 
rich and benevolent individuals. Of this kind are Herriot’s, Wat- 
son’s, The Merchants’ Maiden, The Trades’ Maiden, and Gillespie's 
Hospitals in Edinburgh ; The Charter House, and Christ’s Hospital 
in London, &c. 

Herriot’s Hospital owes its foundation to George Herriot, gold- 
smith to James VI. The building was begun in 1628, according 
to a plan, (as is reported.) of Inigo Jones; but the work being 
interrupted by the civil wars, was not finished till the year 1650. 
The expense is said to have been upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds, (money then but ten per cent. interest 3) and the hospi- 
tal is now possessed of an improveable income of upwards of 
£8000 sterling a year, which is rapidly increasing. 


This edifice is a square of 160 feet without, having a court of 94 feet 
square in the inside, with piazzas on two of the sides. There is aspire, with 
a clock, over the gateway, and each corner of the building is ornamented 
with turrets ; but, notwithstanding the magnificent appearance of the out- 
side, the inside is far from being convenient. There is a statue of the 
founder over the gateway, in the dress of the times, and a very good painting 


* of him in the council-room, with a picture of the late treasurers, Messrs. 
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Carmichael and Jackson. There isa fine Gothic chapel, 61 feet long, and 
22 broad, which is now repaired in such a manner as to make it worthy the 
attention of strangers. When Cromwell took possession of Edinburgh after 
the battle of Dunbar, he quartered his sick and wounded soldiers in this 
hospital. It was applied to the same purpose till the year 1658, when Gen- 
eral Monk, at the request of the governors, removed the soldiers; and on the 
llth of April, 1659, it was opened for the reception of boys, 30 of whom 
were admitted into it. The August after, they were increased to 40, and in 
1661 to 52. In 1753 the number was raised to 130, and in 1768 to 140; at 
present they amountto 180. The testator, as expressed in his will, left the 
magistrates of Edinburgh £23,625 10s. for the maintenance, relief, and 
bringing up so many poor and fatherless boys, freemen’s sons of the town of 
Edinburgh. In this hospital, the boys are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and a knowledge of the Latin tongue. With such as follow any 
kind of trade, an apprentice-fee of £50 is now given when they leave the 
hospital ; and those who choose an academical education, have an annuity 
of £10 a year bestowed on them for four years. The whole is under the 
oversight of the treasurer, who has under him a house-governor, house- 
keeper, and school-masters. 


Watson’s Hospital has its name from its founder, George Watson, who 
was clerk to Sir William Dick, Provost of Edinburgh in 1676. Dying a 
bachelor in 1723, he left £12,000 for the maintenance and education of the 
children and grand-children of decayed members of the merchant compauy 
of Edinburgh. The scheme, however, was not put in execution till the year 
1738, when the sum originally left had accumulated to £20,000, The 
present building was then erected, in which above 60 boys are maintained 
and educated. It is much less magnificent than Herriot’s Hospital, but the 
building is far from being despicable. It stands to the southward of the 
city, at a small distance from Herriot’s Hospital, and was erected at an ex- 
pense of £5000; its present revenue is betwixt £2000 and 3000 a year. It 
is under the management of the master, assistants, and treasurer of the 
Merchant Company, four old bailies, the old dean of guild, and the two min- 
isters of the Old Church. The boys are genteelly clothed, and liberally edu- 
cated. Such as choose an university education are allowed £10 per annum 
for five years: those who go to trades have £20 allowed them for their ap- 


prentice fee; and at the age of twenty-five years, if they have behaved 


properly, and not contracted marriage without consent of the governors, they 
receive a bounty of £50. The beys are under the immediate inspection of 
the treasurer, school-masters, and house-keeper. 


“ The Merchants’ Maiden Hospital was established in the year 1695, by 
voluntary contribution, fer the maintenance of young girls, daughters of 
merchants burgesses of Edinburgh. ‘The governors were erected in a body 
corporate, by act of Parliament, in 1707. The annual revenue amounts to 
above £2000. Eighty girls are maintained in it, who, upon leaving the 
house, receive £3 8s. 6d. and £6 from profits of work. The four girls ad- 
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mitted on Mr. Erskine of Marr’s presentation receive each £8 6s. 8d., be- 
sides profits on work ;—or £14 6s. 8d.” 


The old hospital has been replaced by a fine classical edifice, 
in a more convenient situation. It is 180 feet long, by 70 feet in 
breadth, and 50 in height, with four fluted pillars in front, sup- 
porting a handsome pediment over the entrance. 


“ The Traders’ Maiden Hospital was founded in the year 1704, by the in- 
corporations of Edinburgh, for the maintenance of the daughters of decayed 
members, on a plan similar to that of the Merchants’ Hospital. ‘To this, as 
well as the former, one Mrs. Mary Erskine, a widow gentlewoman, con- 
tributed so liberally, that she was by the governors styled joint foundress 
of the hospital.’ Fifty girls are maintained in the house, who pay of entry 
money £1 13s. 4d.; and when they leave it, receive a bounty of £5 11s. 14d. 
The revenues are estimated at £650 a-year.” 


“ Gillespie’s Hospital owes its erection to the beneficence of the late Mr. 
James Gillespie of Spylaw, who having amassed a considerable fortune, (ac- 
quired by an extensive trade in the articles of snuff and tobacco,) and having 
no near relation, bequeathed, by a deed dated the 16th of April, 1796, the 
greater part of his property for the purpose of founding and endowing an 
hospital for old men and women, and a free school, for the instruction of 100 
poor boys in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The governors of this hospi- 
tal were incorporated by a royal charter, dated the 19th of April, 1801; and 
in that year the present building was begun. 

“ The title of admission to the hospital is,—good behaviour, and poverty, 
with no allowance from any charity; fifty-five years of age, and upwards. 
Preferred as follows: Ist, persons who have been Mr. Gillespie’s hired 
servants; 2d, persons of the name of Gillespie; 3d, persons belonging to 
Edinburgh and its suburbs; 4th, persons belonging to Leith, and other parts 
of the county of Mid-Lothian; Lastly, persons belonging to any part of 
Scotland. 

“The title of admission to the school is, poverty, boys not under six, nor 
above twelve years of age. No limitations as to residence.” 


Among the institutions the most extensively useful in London, 
is Christ’s Hospital, the origin of which is thus told in a work 
now before us :— 

“ This hospital originated in the following manner: The convent of the 
Grey’s-friars, on the site of which it rose, being surrendered to Henry VIII. 
that monarch, a little before his death, founded Christ’s-church Hospital, 
granting the monastery to the City for the relief of the poor. Other lands 
were granted to the City for the same purpose by Henry. But the object 
being neglected, Edward VI. at the instance of Ridley, Bishop of London, 
sent a letter to the Lord Mayor, inviting his assistance in relieving the poor ; 
and, shortly afterwards, a regular system of relief for the metropolis was 
formed, of which this hospital made one principal part. The poor were dis- 
tinguished by classes. St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hospitals were 
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destined to relieve the diseased ; Bridewell to maintain and correct the idle ; 
and Christ’s Hospital to maintain and educate the young and helpless ; and 
the King incorporated the governors of the several hospitals by the title of 
The Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of the City of London, Governors 
of the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods, of the Hospitals of Edward VI. 
King of England. 

“This monarch also granted Christ’s Hospital, lands to the yearly value 
of £600 belonging to the Savoy, and added other benefactions, the last be- 
ing his license to take lands in mortmain, to the value yearly of 4000 marks. 


“In 1552, the house of the Grey-friars was first prepared for the recep- 
tion of the children; and in November, in the same year, nearly 400 were 
admitted. 

“ Charles II. founded a mathematical school in this house for forty boys, 
to which he granted £1000 per annum, payable out of the exchequer for 
seven years. Of these boys, ten are yearly put out apprentices to the sea- 
service, and in their places ten more received on the foundation. 

“ Another mathematical school, for thirty-seven other boys, was after- 
wards founded by Mr. Travers; but these boys are not obliged to go to sea. 

“ There are at present about 1200 children on this foundation. The boys 
wear a very ancient dress: it consists of a blue cloth coat, close to the body, 
having loose skirts of the same; yellow under coats, and yellow worsted 
stockings, and a flat, round, worsted, black bonnet, with the hair cut short. 
Their fare is plain and wholesome; they sleep in wards, kept in a very 
cleanly state. 

“ The governors have established a school at Hertford, to which they send 
the younger part of the children, generally to the number of 500; who are 
taken into the house, as room is made by apprenticing the elder. All the 
girls are educated at this school. 

“ The education given to the boys of this hospital is excellent of its kind, 
consisting chiefly of writing and arithmetic, fitting them for merchants’ 
counting-houses or trades. One boy is sent annually to Cambridge, being 
properly educated for the church; and every seven years one is sent to Ox- 
ford. This is one of those institutions which do good in the best way to the 
country. 

“The permanent revenues of Christ’s Hospital are great, arising from 
royal and private donations in houses and lands ; but, without voluntary sub- 
scriptions, are inadequate to the present establishment. 

“ By the grant of the City, the governors licence the carts allowed to ply 
in the City, to the number of 420, who pay a small sum for tke licence; 
they also receive a duty of about three farthings upon every piece of cloth 
brought to Blackwell Hall, granted by acts of Common Council. 

“The expenditure of this Hospital is immense, being at present about 
£30,000 per annum, of which about £1300 is paid in salaries to the officers 
and servants of the foundation. 

“The governors, who choose their own officers and servants, male and 
female, are unlimited in their number, being usually benefactors of the hospi- 
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tal, or persons of considerable importance, associated with the Lord Mayor 
and Citizens, Governors by the charter. A donation of £400 makes a Go- 
vernor: formerly the sum was less; but the office of Governor being one of 
the greatest trust, and of great importance in its effects to the public, en- 
larging the sum was wisely adopted. 

“The Governors of Christ’s Hospital have been made trustees to several 
other extensive charities, by their founders. Amongst the rest, is one of £10 
a year each, for life, to 400 blind men. This ought to be made known, be- 
cause these funds have been often confounded with those of Christ's Hospi- 
tal, which they do not in the least augment, the Governors not being at li- 
berty to apply those new funds to any of the uses of the Hospital.” 


The Chartier House merits next our notice. 


“This benevolent institution is situated at the top of Charter House Lane, 
Smithfield. It was formerly a priory for monks of the Carthusian order ; 
but, in the year 1611, it was converted, by Thomas Sutton, Esq. into a mag- 
nificent hospital, consisting of a master, a preacher, a head school-master, 
and a second master, with forty-four boys, and eighty decayed gentlemen, 
who had been merchants or military men. ‘The boys are instructed in classi- 
cal learning; and the pensioners are allowed £14 per annum, besides a 
gown, provisions, fire, and lodging. This foundation also supports twenty- 
nine students at the Universities. 

“The priory was alienated by the rapacious Karl of Suffolk, for thirteen 
thousand pounds, to Mr. Sutton, who made the above dignified use of his 
purchase. In one of the great apartments isa full length portrait of this 
good man. He was descended from a good family in the county of Lincoln, 
and became an eminent London merchant in the reign of Elizabeth. Great 
as his wealth was, he was more distinguished by his integrity, generosity, 
and true charity, than by his riches, which were all gaimcd by fair trade, by 
honourable posts under government, and even by deeds of arms. In a letter 
of marque he took a Spanish prize, worth twenty thousand pounds. He 
commanded the bark called the Sutton, as a volunteer against the Spanish 
armada. In years of scarcity he bought corn, in great quantities, and caused 
it to be retailed at low prices to his poor neighbours. Besides the purchase 
money, and the expense of fitting up the premises, for the reception of his 
pensioners and scholars, he endowed the hospital and school with fifteen 
manors, and other lands, to the value, at that time, of more than four thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety pounds per annum, which charitable and no- 
ble rental is at present greatly increased. He died in December, 1611, aged 
79; his body was embalmed, and kept in his own house till the following 
May, when it was deposited with great pomp in Christ Church, whence it 
was again removed, on the shoulders of the poor, to the chapel in his own 
hospital, which was then finished. His figure, in a gown, lies recumbent 
on his tomb; on each side is a man in armour erect, and above, a preacher, 
addressing a full congregation.” 


TRAINING. 


Ir is amazing what pains men will take in training a horse 
which is destined for the race, or in increasing the health, vi- 
gour, and strength of their own bodies when about to engage in 
a pugilistic contest for the amusement, as it is strangely termed, 
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of a brutal audience. ‘The rules which are adopted on such oc- 
casions are in the highest degree judicious, and most scrupulously 
observed. And yet, notwithstanding the well known fact that, 
during this process of training, both beast and man become, in 
reality, much more powerful—acquire increased agility and per- 
fection in all their movements, and astonishingly improve in 
health ; the same plan has never been followed up as means of 
benefitting the system, and rendering it better adapted to fulfil 
the ordinary duties of life. _No:—men exhibit so little consis- 
tency in their actions, that while they acknowledge the im- 
portance of temperance, exercise, pure air, and regular repose, 
and are willing to profit by them when they have in view ob- 
jects of inferior importance, or of a demoralizing tendency, yet 
when the same means are urged upon them for the attainment 
of health, or to increase their daily comforts, and, as rational be- 
ings, their usefulness, they are rejected with a sneer; as though 
they were really only fit for the inmates of the menage, or the 
heroes of the ring. As the process of training, in relation to 
the human body, will be found to confirm all the general pre- 
cepts which the editors of this journal have given for the improve- 
ment of health, and avoidance of disease—in other words, as it 
will be found fo comprise a short and practical system of hygiene, 
we propose, in the present and succeeding numbers, to present to 
our readers an outline of the manner in which the process is 
conducted. Our details are derived from Captain Barclay’s 
celebrated work, and the Pugilist’s Manual. We may premise, 
that when a course of training is commenced, not the slightest 
deviation from the rules to be observed is permitted—day and 
night, and continually, until the object in view is effected, they 
must be strictly conformed to. 

Solid food.—The diet of persons under training is always ex- 
tremely simple, consisting almost exclusively of wholesome ani- 
mal food, stale bread or biscuit, and nutritious vegetables of 
easy digestion. Veal and pork are entirely prohibited, and lamb 
is but seldom allowed. Beef, mutton, and venison are the chief 
meats in training. They are always eaten fresh: when salted 
they become less ready of digestion, and create thirst. Fat 
meats are to be avoided, as they disorder the stomach, and are 
longer in digestion ; the lean of fat meat is nevertheless preferred 
to any other. For a change, fowl, rabbit or partridge plainly 
dressed, is allowed once a week. No fish whatever is per- 
mitted to be eaten, from the inferior degree of nutriment which 
it possesses, and its being very apt to irritate and disorder the sto- 
mach. Cheese is never allowed, and but very little butter— 
generally, it is dispensed with. When the body has been found 
to be considerably improved, and the muscular strength in- 
creased, eggs, very slightly hpiled, are permitted to be taken, 
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but not more than one or two in the day. A small quantity of 
turnip, French beans, or potatoe, are allowed after three or four 
wecks of training, and when the strength of the digestive organs 
has been increased ; if, however, they are found to occasion the 
slightest inconvenience, they are instantly laid aside. New 
bread is never given. Biscuit is, in most instances, preferred 
even to stale bread. Pies, and puddings, and every species of 
pastry, are entirely banished from the table of an individual 
who is under training. ‘The only seasoning allowed is salt and 
vinegar, but in very moderate quantities. Every thing which 
has a tendency to increase thirst is cautiously, and very pro- 
perly, avoided. In regard to the mode of cooking the animal 
tood which is eaten, broiling is preferred to either roasting or 
boiling, by both of which latter, as we stated on a recent occa- 
sion, the nutritive quality of the meat is impaired. Care is al- 
ways taken not to have the meat too much done. The quanity 
of solid food allowed is very moderate. It differs, however, in 
some measure, according to the age, strength, and digestive 
powers of the individual. The minimum rather than the max- 
imum quantity demanded for the support of the the utmost 
strength and vigour of the system, is always endeavoured to be 
observed. All the rules in regard to the times of eating are 
equally judicious; they are, principally, never to partake of food 
immediately before or after active exercise, and to avoid at all 
times exceeding, at any one meal, the demands of the appetite. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
“THE CONDEMNED SERMON.” 


To the moralist and jurist, not less than to the physician, the 
following graphic account of the scene in Newgate on the Sun- 
day preceding the execution of the condemned criminals, will be 
full of interest. It is by Mr. Wakefield, who was himself an in- 
mate of that prison for some time, in virtue of a sentence passed 
on him for the abduction, a few years ago, of the rich heiress, 
Miss ‘Turner. 

He has just been speaking of the difference in the behayiour, 
and evidence of religious impressions among those who have re- 
ceived sentence of death. He continues his narrative as fol- 
lows :— 

But I may add, that on almost every execution day on which several are 
hanged, the chaplain is subjected to the most outrageous insults from one or 
more of the doomed men. He will readily confirm this statement. And it 
may be further proper to say, for the information of religious persons, amongst 


those who make our laws, that every year several of their fellow-creatures 
are cut off in front of Newgate in the very act of scoffing at God, and Christ, 
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and the Holy Sacrament. Let us return to the condemned pew, supposing 
it to contain four persons ordered for execution. Tho rest of the congrega- 
tion, I have said already, pray for the condemned during each morning’s 
service ; but on the Sunday preceding the exec ‘ution, there is a grand cere- 
mony, usually called ‘the condemned sermon,’ when, besides the sermon, 
which is of course made for the occasion, appropriate hymns are sung—such 
as ‘the lamentation of a sinner;’ and if the execution be to take place next 
day, part of the burial service is performed. ‘The condemned service is con- 
ducted with peculiar solemnity, being attended by the sheriffs in their great 
gold chains, and is in other ways calculated to make a strong impression on 
the minds of the congregation, who may be considered as representing the 
criminals of the metropolis. Whether the impression be a good or a bad one, 
I leave the reader to decide: but in order that he may have the necessary 
materials for deciding justly, I lay before him the following description of a 
condemned sermon, premising only this—that not a circumstance is stated 
which I have not witnessed. The sheriffs are already seated in their own 
pew, accompanied by their under-sheritis, and two friends drawn thither by 
curiosity. Not far from them appear two tall footmen, swelling with pride 
at their state liveries. The ordinary is at his desk: his surplice is evidently 
fresh from the mangle ; and those who see him every day, observe an air of 
peculiar solemnity, and perhaps of importance, in his face and manner. The 
clerk is busied searching out the psalms proper for the occasion. The tra- 
gedy then begins. Enter, first, the schoolmaster and his pupils: then the 
prisoners for trial; next the transports, among whom are the late companions 
of the condemned men; and then the women. Lastly, come the con- 
demned: they are four in number. The first is a youth, about eighteen ap- 
parently. He is to die for stealing in a dwelling-house, goods valued at 
more than 5l. His features have no felonious cast;—on the contrary, they 
are handsome, intelligent, and even pleasing. Craft, and fear, and de- 
bauchery, have not yet had timg to put decided marks on him. He steps 
boldly, with his head upright, looks to the women’s gallery, and smiles. His 
intention 1s to pass for a brave fellow with those who have brought him to 
this untimely end ; but the attempt fails—fear is stronger to him than vanity. 
Suddenly his head droops; and, as he sits down, his bent knees tremble and 
knock together. The second is an older criminal, on whose countenance 
villain is ‘distinctly written. He has been sentenced to death before, but re- 
prieved, and transported for life. Having incurred the penalty of death by 
the act, in itself innocent, of returning to England, he is now about to die 
for a burglary committed since his return. His glance at the sheriffs and the 
ordinary tells of scorn and defiance. But even this hardened ruffian will 
wince at the most trying moment, as we shall see presently. ‘The third isa 
sheep-stealer, a poor ignorant creature, in whose case there are mitigating 
points, but who is to be hanged in consequence of some report having 
reached the ear of the secretary of state that this is not his first offence ; and, 
secondly, because, of late, a good many sheep have been stolen by other 
people. He is quite content to die ;—indeed, the exertions of the chaplain 
and athers have brought him firmly to believe that his situation is env iable, 

and that the gates of heaven are open to receive him. Now observe the 
fourth—that miserable old man in a tattered suit of black: he is already 
half dead. He is said to be a clergyman of the church of England (Rev. 

Peter Fenn,) and has been convicted of forgery. The great efforts made to 
save his life, not only by his friends, but by many utter strangers, fed him 
with hope until his doom was sealed. He is now under the influence of 
despair. He staggers toward the pew, reels into it, stumbles forward, flings 
himself on the ground, and, by a curious twist of the spine, buries his head 
under his body. The sheriffs shudder; their inquisitive friends crane for- 
ward; the keeper frowns on the excited congregation ; the lately smirking 
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footmen close their eyes and forget their liveries; the ordinary clasps his 
hands; the turnkeys cry ‘ hush;’ and the old clerk lifts up his cracked voice, 
saying, ‘ Let us sing to the praise and glory of God.’ People of London! is 
there any scene in any play so striking as this tragedy of real life, which is 
acted eight times a year in the midst of your serene homes? ‘They sing 
the Morning Hymn, which, of course, reminds the condemned of their 
prospects for to-morrow morning. Eight o’clock to-morrow morning is to be 
their last moment. They come to the burial service. The youth, who, 
alone of those for whom it is intended, is both able and willing to read, is, 
from want of practice, at a loss to find the place in his prayer-book. The 
ordinary observes him, looks to the sheriffs, and says aloud, ‘the service for 
the dead!’ The youth’s hands tremble as they hold the book upside-down. 
The burglar is heard to mutter an angry oath. The sheep-stealer smiles, 
and, extending his hands upwards, looks with a glad expression to the roof 
of the chapel. The forger has never moved. Let us passon. All have 
sung ‘the lamentation of a sinner,’ and have seemed to pray, ‘ especially for 
those now awaiting the awful execution of the law.’ We come to the ser- 
mon. The ordinary of Newgate is an orthodox unaffected church of Eng- 
land divine, who preaches plain homely discourses, as fit as any religious 
discourse can be fit for the irritated audience. The sermon of this day, 
whether eloquent or plain, useful or useless, must produce a striking effect 
at the momert of its delivery. The text, without another word, is enough 
to raise the wildest passions of the audience, already fretted by an exhibition 
of gross injustice. and by the contradiction involved in the conjunction of re- 
ligion with the taking away of lives. ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken 
heart: a broken and contrite heart, O God! thou wilt not despise.’ For a 
while the preacher addresses himself to the congregation at large who listen 
attentively—excepting the clergyman and the burglar, of whom the former 
is still rolled up, at the bottom of the condemned pew, whilst the eyes of 
the latter are wandering round the chapel, and one of them is occasionally 
winking, imprudently, at some acquaintance among the prisoners for trial. 
At length the ordinary pauses; and then, in a deep tone, which, though 
hardly above a whisper, is audible to all, says—* Now to you my poor fellow- 
mortals, who are about to suffer the last penalty of the law.’ But why 
should I repeat the whole? It is enough to say, that in the same solemn 
tone he talks for about ten minutes of crime, punishment, bonds, shame, igno- 
miny, sorrow, sufferings, wretchedness, pangs, childless parents, widows and 
helpless orphans, broken and contrite hearts, and death to-morrow morning 
for the benefit of society. What happens? The dying men are dreadfully 
agitated. The young stealer in a dwelling-house no longer has the least 
pretence to bravery. He grasps the back of the pew; his legs give way ; 
he utters a faint groan and sinks on the floor. Why does no one stir to 
help him! Where would be the use? The hardened burglar moves not, 
nor does he speak; but his face is of an ashy paleness; and, if you look 
carefully, you may see blood trickling from his lip, which he has bitten un- 
consciously, or from rage, or to rouse his fainting courage. The poor sheep- 
stealer is in a frensy. He throws his hands far from him, and shouts aloud 
— Mercy, good Lord! mercy is all that ask! ‘he Lord in his mercy 
come! There! there! I see the Lamb of God! Oh! how happy! Oh! 
this is happy!’ Meanwhile the clergyman, still bent in the form of a sleep- 
ing dog, struggles violently ; his feet, legs, hands, and arms, even the mus- 
cles of his back, move with a quick, jerking motien, not naturally, but, as it 
were, like the affected part of a galvanised corpse. Suddenly he utters a 
short sharp scream, and all is still. The silence is short. As the ordinary 
proceeds ‘to conclude,’ the women set up a yell, which is mixed with a 
rustling noise, occasioned by the removal of those whose hysterics have ended 
in fainting. The sheriffs cover their faces; and one of their inquisitive 
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friends blows his nose with his glove. The keeper tries to appear unmoved ; 
but his eye wanders anxiously over the combustible assembly. The children 
round the communion table stare and gape with childish wonder. The two 
masses of prisoners for trial undulate and slightly murmur; while the capi- 
tal convicts, who were lately in that black pew, appear faint with emotion. 
This exhibition lasts for some minutes, and then the congregation disperses; 
the condemned returning to the cells; the forger carried by turnkeys; the 
youth sobbing aloud convulsively, as a passionate child ; the burglar mutter- 
ing curses and savage expressions of defiance: whilst the poor sheep-stealer 
shakes hands with the turnkeys, whistles merrily, and points upwards with 
madness in his look—-Of what use are the religious ceremonies in which 
persons about to be hanged are made to play a part? The question should 
not give offence to the most religious, since it applies only to the ceremonies. 
These, it would appear, are of no peculiar service to the condemned—that is, 
al] the good which he derives from religion might be bestowed on him with- 
out any public ceremonies. The object, then, of the religious ceremonies 
in which he shares, is to make a useful impression on the other inmates of 
the prison. Is this object effected ?” 





AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE CHOLERA. 
The following is an extract from a letter, dated Vienna, August 9:— 


“The communication which I herewith enclose, ought to be made public 
in every quarter of Great Britain, for it details the easiest and most effectual 
mode of treatment, under attacks of the cholera, which has been hitherto 
proposed or practised :— 

“The Jews of Weizniz have been eminently judicious in their treatment 
of the cholera; for in that town, out of two hundred and forty individuals 
who have been attacked by it, every one of them has been saved, with the ex- 
ception of two persons who refused to submit to it. As one of the members 
appointed to conduct the sanitary establishment, I was an eye-witness to the 
treatment observed, and have already saved the lives of my three servants, 
who were attacked, by adopting it. ‘The several points of the remedy are 
these following :— 

“ Take a pint of strong spirits of wine, and halfa pint of good white wme 
vinegar, add to them one ounce of powdered camphor, one ounce of flour of 
mustard, or bruised mustard-seed, a quarter of an ounce of good pepper, and 
a full tea spoonful of bruised garlick; and lastly, half an ounce of powdered 
cantharides. Mix them well together in a bottle, and expose the mixture 
for twelve hours in the sun, or otherwise place it in some warm spot, taking 
care to shake it repeatedly. 

“‘ As soon as a person is attacked, let him instantly be put to bed, under 
warm coverlids, and let his hands and feet be rubbed powerfully and unin- 
terruptedly with the lotion, after it has been warmed. During this opera- 
tion, let the patient take a glass of strong drink, composed of two parts of 
chamomile fiowers, and one part of balm mint. 

« Persevere in this course, and at the end of fifteen minutes, at the ut- 
most (the patient’s head and body being kept well covered beneath the bed- 
clothes) he will break out into a profuse perspiration. 

“ The patient must be kept in this state between twoand three hours, but 
care must be taken that he does not fall asleep. After this, remove the ex- 
tra covering from off the bed, and he will drop into a slumber, which will Jast 
between six and eight hours, and be accompanied with a gentle perspiration. 
“When he awakes, he will find himself weak, but the disease will have 
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entirely left him, and he will require nothing further but rest and a moderate 
diet to restore him to perfect health. 

‘‘ Especial attention must be paid, that the patient, after the operation of 
rubbing, does not so much as lift a finger above the clothes; for the slightest 
chill, whilst the perspiration is upon hitn, would be his death. 

“When the cramps in the stomach come on, we apply very hot dry ban- 
dages of bran and ashes to the pit of the stomach, and when necessary, a 
bladder of hot water to the region of the navel. 

“The great point is to produce strong perspiration, and to restore the 
circulation of the blood, which, at the beginning of the attack, is drawn from 
the surface of the body, and thrown with frightful virulence on its inward 
parts. Signed) “ RIVER, 


* Commissioner of the District of Bochnia.” 


We do not vouch for the success of the above mentioned treatment ; but 
we present it the more willingly to our readers as pointing out that which, 
by the almost unanimous testimony of physicians, who have seen the disease, 
is most urgently required and most sefely had recourse to—we mean warmth 
and frictions to the skin. 


PUDDINGS FOR INVALIDS. 


Aux farinaccous sweet puddings, as of macaroni, Italian paste, rice, ground 
rice, &c. are to be prepared much in the same way; and, with a little prac- 
tice and attention to the following remarks, a variety of very nice light pud- 
dings can be easily made in great perfection for delicate stomachs. 

Whatever farinaceous substance is selected for a pudding, should be boiled 
quite tender in milk, and the quantity of milk must depend on the nature of 
that substance; for, when so boiled, it must not be too thin; but, on the con- 
trary, of a good consistence, so that the eggs may just set it, and give it firm- 
ness enough to stand without breaking when turned out of the mould. These 
sort of puddings for invalids cannot be made too delicate; therefore, when 
the substance about to be employed, becomes tender by boiling, if it happens 
to be too thin, it must remain near the fire until a portion of the liquid is 
evaporated or boiled away ; but if too thick, it can easily be remedied by add- 
ing a little more milk or cream. Puddings of this kind require to be well 
steamed for about one hour, or a quarter more, according to the size; and it 
is necessary to bear in mind that, whether the pudding is steamed or baked, 
it should never be taken from the stew-pan or oven until within two or three 
ininutes before wanted to be sent to table. 

With regard to the quantity of sugar to be used, this must be guided by 
circumstances, as some like a pudding sweet, others not so; and, like fla- 
vours, it entirely depends on taste. I have of late completely succeeded in 
preparing, in convenient bottles, several kinds of sowffles, or pudding sugars, 
which contain the flavours of lemon, cinnamon, orange flower, vanilla, &c., 
and | find that they are much approved for their convenience in flavouring 
all kinds of puddings, &c., and also for the facility with which they can be 
used on the plate at table. 


Tarioca Puppine.—Tapioca is an article that, when properly prepared, 
makes a very excellent, light, and delicious pudding ; but although apparently 
easy to be procured in great abundance, seems rarely to be employed for the 
purpose. [am induced, therefore, to give a method for using it, filly con- 
fident of the wholesome and nutritious qualities it possesses, and its advan- 
tages to invalids. 

Yake the peel of half a lemon pared very thin, a little loaf suger, and 
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cinnamon, and a quart of new milk; put them into a stew-pan, set it on the 
fire, and the instant the ingredients boil, throw in three or four ounces of * 
good and clean picked ‘tapioca; allow the whole to simmer very gently by > 
the side of the fire, until the tapioca is quite soft and thoroughly done ; then 
take oyt the lemon peel and cinnamon with a spoon. 

Break two eggs into a basin, and add the yolks of three or four more, beat 
them well together, and then mix with the milk and tapioca, put the whole 
into a well-buttered pudding-mould, cover over with a piece of buttered 
paper, and set it to steam in a large stew-pan, with as little water as possible, 
for one hour; on removing it from the stew-pan, allow it to stand two or 
three minutes before it is turned out on the dish. 

This sort of pudding can be made richer, and much finer, by substituting 
one half or a quarter of cream for milk, and adding a piece of fresh butter, at 
the same time as the eggs; and it can be rendered of a variety of flavours, 
by substituting vanilla, orange flowers, and other flavouring substances, for 4 
lemon or cinnamon. These puddings can also be baked in a similar manner 2 
to rice, if so preferred. 


aE. 
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VeERMICELLI Puppinc—lIs to be made by boiling three or four ounces of 
true vermicelli in a pint and a half of new milk, nicely flavoured, as for 
tapioca pudding; for as vermicelli requires less simmering than tapioca, 
less milk will consequently suffice, otherwise it is to be proceeded with ex- 
actly in a similar manner as the above. 


Esculapius and St. Stephen’s.—Original ideas are rare now-a-days, but 
certainly a recently defunct Magazine may boast of having put forth one i 
very original indeed. In an elaborate Essay on Huskisson, it is gravely C 
stated, that an attendance on medical lectures, and “a course of medical 
studies, is the best possible preparation” for a Prime Minister. What a host 
of sucking politicians are, according to these principles, learning physic and ‘ee 
patriotism at the London University! what embryo senators are walking ox 
St. George’s Hospital!’ The Tories, we suppose, will rise from the elegant 
auspices of Sir Henry Halford ; the Whigs from that practical operator, Sir 
Astley Cooper. Abernethy, who proposes to make the lean fat by starvation, 
will be studied by the disciples of Mr. Hume. From Boerhaave to Bentham 
will be but a step, and Peel, Macaulay, &c. sink into nothing before the 
“rising talent” of Apothecaries’ Hall. 






Benefit Societies.—The Middlesex magistrates have come to a decision 
opposed to that of the most experienced practical men, on the points whether 
members of Benefit Societies are entitled, under the 10th Geo. IV. c. 56, 
sec. 1, to the allowance-money in case of fire—when imprisoned for debt— 
when reduced to a workhouse, and for providing a substitute to serve in the 
militia. The magistrates have decided that members are entitled to the al- 
lowance, whereas Mr. W. Morgan, actuary of the Equitable Assurance 
Company; Mr. John Finlayson, actuary of the National Debt; Mr. Joseph 
Milne, actuary of the Sun Life Office ; Mr. Griffith Davies, actuary of the 
Guardian Assurance Company ; and Mr. C. Ansell, actuary of the Atlas As- 
surance Company, have all given their opinion most explicitly, that mem- th 
bers are not entitled to the allowance under any of these circumstances, ac- ee! 
cording to the statute. 






Savings’ Bank.—J.'T. Pratt, Esq. the barrister-at-law, appointed by Gov- 
ernment to certify the rules of savings’-banks, has just published a list of all 
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the savings’-banks in England, Wales, and Ireland, which contains some 
highly useful information relative to these societies, which have produced so 
much good among the more humble classes. At the end of the year 1830, 
there were 412,217 depositors, being an increase in the year of 12,682, the 
average of whose deposits amounted to 32/. each. The total quantity of in- 
vestments on Nov. 30, 1830, amounted to no less a sum than 14,366,6671. 





Rerort of the Committee on Foreign Affairs “on the subject of the disease 
known as Indian or Asiatic Cholera,” pp. 53.—We are indebted to cur Mayor, B. 
W. Richards, Esq. and to the Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, for copies of this report, 
elicited by a memorial of the Board of Health of New York. It may be re- 
membered that this body suggested that ‘ Congress should, without delay, con- 
stitute a sanitary commission, whose duty it should be either to send some of 
their own members, or others, to the parts of Europe and Asia where the disease 
now prevails, and to collect all the facts relating to the means of preventing, and 
remedies to be applied to it.’ The committee think that “ the necessity for inquiry 
abroad would seem precluded by the commissions to which the memorial refers, set 
on foot by nearly all the important European powers under circumstances more fa- 
vourable to an instructive result than could belong to apy inquiries instituted from 
this country. ,‘l'he information collected in these authoritative sources will be of 
easy resort, if not public notoriety ; and procurable, with more advantage, through 
the diplomatic and consular agencies of the government, diffused generally, than 
by the organ of a special commission.” The question of quarantine being one 
closely connected with the interests of commerce, the committee ask to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the memorial, and that the same be re- 
ferred to the committee on commerce. The documents, appended to the report, 
are nearly the same as those communicated to the British government respecting 
the cholera, and ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed. The chief 
facts relating to the disease, and precautions for avoiding it, contained in these 
documents, have been already placed before our readers in former numbers of this 
journal. 





Population of Great Britain.—The population returns have been just printed 
by order of Parliament.—From the summary of this document we find that the 
population of England was, in 1801, 8,331,434, in 1811, 9,538,827; being an 
increase of 144 percent. In 1821, 11,261,437, being an increase of 174 per 
cent.; and in 1831, 13,089,338—an increase of 16 per cent. The increase within 
the last thirty years has been 4,757,904. The summary of the annual value of 
real property in England was £49,744,622; in Wales, £2,153,801 ; and in Scot- 
land, £6,662,655, making a total of £58,551,801. The population of Wales 
stands thus: in 1801, 541,546; in 1811, 611,788; in 1821, 717,438; and in 
1831, 805,236. That of Scotland as follows: in 1801, 1,599,068; in 1811, 
1,805,688 ; in 1821, 2,093,456; and in 1831, 2,365,806. The summary of 
Great Britain is as follows: In 1801, 10,942,646 ; in 1811, 12,609,864, being an 
increase of 154 per cent.; in 1821, 14,391,631, being an increase of 14 per cent.; 
and in 1831, 16,547,398, an increase of 15 per cent. In 1801, the number of fe- 
males in great Britain was 5,402,356; in 1811, 6,269,650, an increase of 14-15 
percent.; in 1821, 7,254,613, an increase of 15-71 percent.; and in 1831, 8,365,780, 
- an increase of 15-45 per cent. The population of London (that is the metropoiis) 
was in 1801, 846,845; in 1811, 1,009,546; in 1821, 1,225,694; and in 1831, 
1,474,069 ; males, 684,441 ; females, 789,628. 
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